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ARMAMENTS  ARE  DESIGNED  FOR  FIGHTING,  AND  SOONER  OR  LATER  FIND  EMPLOYMENT. 


THE  WORLD’S  ANNUAL  ARMAMENT  BILL 

IN  TIME  OF  PEACE 


From  “  The  Drain  of  Armaments.^* 


Country 

Fiscal  Year 

Expended  for 
Army 

1 

Expended  for 
Navy 

Total  Military 
Charge 

Great  Britain  and 
THE  Continent 
OF  Europe 

Austria-Hungary 

1913 

1  $115,381,000 

$15,176,000 

$130,557,000 

Belgium  .... 

1912 

13,119,000 

13,119,000 

2  Bulgaria  .... 

1912 

7,817,000 

7,817,000 

Denmark  .... 

1912-13 

5,337,000 

3,013,000 

8,350,000 

France . 

1912 

1177,656,000 

81,693,000 

259,349,000 

Germany  .... 

1912-13 

201,003,000 

111,964,000 

312,967,000 

Great  Britain  .  .  . 

1911-12 

134,850,000 

216,194,000 

351,044,000 

2  Greece . 

1912 

4,155,000 

1,699,000 

5,854,000 

Italy . 

1912-13 

1  83,284,000 

41,859,000 

125,143,000 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

1913 

13,412,000 

8,092,000 

21,504,000 

Norway . 

1911-12 

4,063,000 

1,539,000 

5,602,000 

Portugal  .... 

1910-11 

9,279,000 

4,317,000 

13,596,000 

Rumania  .... 

1912-13 

14,365,000 

14,365,000 

Russia . 

1912 

289,911,000 

81,960,000 

371,871,000 

2  Servia . 

1912 

5,699,000 

5,699,000 

Spain . 

1912 

136,353,000 

13,546,000 

49,899,000 

Sweden . 

1913 

14,884,000 

7,032,000 

21,916,000 

Switzerland  .  .  , 

1912 

8,516,000 

8,516,000 

Turkey . 

1912-13 

39,374,000 

^  5,614,000 

44,988,000 

Total  (Great  Britain) 

$1,178,458,000 

$593,698,000 

and  the  Continent) 

$1,772,156,000 

United  States  .  . 

1911-12 

3  $107,787,000 

$136,390,000 

$244,177,000 

Japan  . 

1912-13 

47,066,000 

46,510,000 

93,576,000 

British  India  .  .  . 

1911-12 

101,409,000 

101,409,000 

Mexico  and  South 
America 

Argentina  .... 

1912 

$12,232,000 

$11,856,000 

$24,088,000 

Brazil . 

1912 

25,425,000 

14,969,000 

40,394,000 

Chile . 

1912 

12,164,000 

11,416,000 

23,580,000 

Colombia  .... 

1913 

2,661,000 

Ecuador  .... 
Mexico . 

1910 

1912-13 

Army  ai 

ad  Navy 

2,031,000 

10,790,000 

Peru . 

1911 

not  differentiated 

2,425,000 

Uruguay  .... 
Venezuela  .... 

1910-11 

1912-13 

J 

4,946,000 

1,834,000 

Total  (Mexico  and 

South  America)  . 

$112,749,000 

World  Total . $2,324,067,000 


^  Including  Austrian  Landwehr  and  Hungarian  Honved  ^Houved  -1912),  French  GendaiTnes,  Ital¬ 
ian  Carabinieri,  Spanish  Guarda  Civil  and  Carahineros. 

2  These  expenditures  are  the  normal  peace  expenditures  only.  The  cost  of  the  Balkan  War  was 
met  by  special  appropriations. 

3This  excludes  civil  expenditures  charged  to  War  Department  ($43,262, 000).  United  States 
Treasurer’s  statement  shows  a  total  of  $151,049,000. 
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On  March  17,  1914,  the  Naval  Estimates  for  1914-1915  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Winston  Churchill). 
The  estimates  totaled  £51,550,000,  of  which  £15,282,950  were  es¬ 
timated  as  expenditiu*e  on  new  construction.  On  March  18,  Mr. 
Philip  Snowden  in  the  House  of  Commons  discussed  this  excessive 
expenditure  in  the  following  speech: 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as  a  Member  of  a  Liberal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  has  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  Navy  Estimates 
asking  for  a  vote  of  more  than  £51,000,000.  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
feelings  and  the  views  of  Radical  Members  who  sit  on  this  side,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  that  they  listened  wdth  any  great  measure  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  speech  of  the  First  Lord  yesterday,  in  spite  of  those 
distinguishing  qualities  which  have  been  described  as  lucidity  and 
rhetoric.  If  they  have  any  regard  for  the  future  of  the  party  with 
which  they  are  associated,  I  think  they  must  regard  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  dismay  these  Naval  Estimates  piling  up  by  mil¬ 
lions  year  by  year,  and  perhaps  at  times  they  may  be  inclined  to  put 
to  themselves  the  question  whether  the  acquisition  by  the  Liberal 
Party  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  been  a  valuable  asset  to 
that  party.  My  view  is  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
position  which  he  occupies  at  present  is  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  said  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  deal  with  his  speech  in  any  very  great  detail,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  outstanding  features  in  that  speech  to  which  I  do  want  to 
make  some  reference.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  that 
in  the  programme  of  ship  construction  which  he  has  now  submitted 
to  the  House  he  was  adhering  to  the  standard  laid  down  two  years  ago. 
I  doubt  if  there  be  in  this  House  any  two  Members  who  would  give 
the  same  interpretation  of  the  standard  to  which  our  naval  policy  is 
supposed  to  conform  at  the  present  time. 

The  First  Lord  in  his  speech  yesterday  gave  us  not  one  standard, 
but  a  large  number  of  standards.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  1912  he  de¬ 
parted  from  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  standard-— 
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namely,  the  two-Power  standard — and  he  substituted  for  it  a  stand¬ 
ard  which  he  described  as  sixteen  to  ten  against  the  next  strongest 
naval  Power.  No  sooner  had  he  laid  down  that  standard  than  he 
began  to  break  it.  At  the  time  he  laid  that  down  nothing  had  been 
said  about  the  intention  of  Canada  to  build  three  ships.  No  sooner 
had  the  First  Lord  announced  that  standard  to  the  House  than  he 
appears  to  have  gone  round  the  Empire,  touting  to  the  Dependencies 
and  the  Colonies  to  build  ships  and  to  present  them  to  the  Imperial 
Navy.  We  had  the  offer  of  Canada  to  add  three  ships,  and  there  was 
no  declaration  from  the  First  Lord  in  connection  with  those  ships 
that  they  were  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  standard 
of  sixteen  to  ten.  Then  when  the  Canadian  offer  was  withdrawn, 
he  made  that  an  excuse  for  departing  from  the  standard  which  a  few 
months  before  he  had  laid  down.  With  the  1912  revision  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Navy  Law  of  1907,  the  First  Lord  has  adopted  a  new  programme 
of  two  to  one  for  additional  German  ships.  That  gives  us  this  re¬ 
sult,  that  in  1917  Germany  would  have  fourteen,  and  Great  Britain 
twenty-five.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  set  up  a  new  and  a  higher 
standard.  On  the  sixteen  to  ten  standard  our  figure  would  be  not 
twenty-five  but  just  under  twenty-ttree,  and  taking  that  figure  of 
twenty-three  we  are  building  two  ships  in  excess  of  the  sixteen  to  ten 
standard. 

There  was  no  reason  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  upon  those  figures  to 
build  a  fifth  ship  last  year,  and  if  the  programme  of  this  year  is  re¬ 
duced  from  four  to  two  we  shall  still  be  within  the  sixteen  to  ten 
standard.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  point,  which  other  Members 
are  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  raise,  as  to  our  superiority  in  ships 
and  equipment  below  the  ‘‘Dreadnought”  class,  but  it  is  not  only 
there  we  have  superiority  over  the  next  strongest  European  Power, 
but  also  in  the  character  and  capacity  of  our  “Dreadnoughts.” 
Therefore,  taking  all  those  facts  into  consideration,  I  submit  that 
the  declaration  set  out  in  the  challenge  that  the  First  Lord  has  de¬ 
parted  from  the  standard  that  he  laid  down  two  years  ago  is  com¬ 
pletely  substantiated.  But  yesterday  we  had,  as  I  have  said, 
a  new  policy  and  a  new  standard  put  before  us.  The  Canadian 
ships,  and  ships  which  may  be  provided  by  other  Colonies,  are  not 
to  be  counted  in  calculating  the  sixteen  to  ten  standard.  If  there 
was  one  feature  of  the  speech  of  the  First  Lord  yesterday  which  I 
think  was  more  regrettable  than  another,  it  was  the  provocative  and 
patronizing  tone  in  which  he  referred  to  Canada,  and,  in  a  lesser 
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degree,  to  other  Colonies.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has 
visions  of  Imperial  responsibilities,  and  of  an  Imperial  Navy  to  meet 
them.  He  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  every  Colony  will  have  a 
naval  base  and  dockyards  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  vessels 
of  the  Imperial  Fleet.  In  his  vision  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
sees  a  British  “Dreadnought”  on  every  wave  of  the  four  oceans,  and 
aeroplanes  are  as  thick  as  the  locusts  were  in  Egypt.  That,  in  all 
seriousness,  is  the  policy  submitted  to  this  House  yesterday.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  are  to  have  an  enormous  increase  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Squadron.  Why  should  this  be  necessary?  What  is  the 
menace  in  the  Mediterranean?  Against  whom  are  we  to  increase 
our  squadron  there?  It  will  be  said,  of  course,  against  Italy,  against 
Austria,  against  a  combination  of  the  two.  We  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  France.  Is  that  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  us?  I  take  it, 
from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  [Lord  C.  Beresford]  this  afternoon, 
that  our  alliance  with  France  involves  that  we  should  do  all  the  pay¬ 
ing  and  bear  all  the  sacrifice,  while  they  should  reap  all  the  advantage. 
[An  hon.  Member:  “No.”]  Yes.  What  did  the  noble  Lord  say? 
He  referred  to  the  condition  of  our  Regular  Army,  and  to  the  short¬ 
age  of  numbers  in  the  Territorial  Force.  What  was  to  be  the  price 
that  we,  according  to  the  noble  Lord,  were  to  pay  for  this  understand¬ 
ing  wdth  France?  That  we  were  to  send  an  Expeditionary  Force  to 
the  Continent  to  the  assistance  of  France,  if  it  were  necessary.  I  do 
not  think  I  misrepresented  the  noble  Lord.  After  the  statement  of 
the  First  Lord  yesterday,  there  was  no  need  for  the  noble  Lord  to 
put  the  question  whether  we  are  going  to  hand  over  to  France  the 
whole  of  our  responsibilities  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  First  Lord 
told  us  that  the  number  of  “Dreadnoughts”  is  to  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  in  addition  to  there  being  a  very  large  increase  in  ships  of 
other  classes.  Therefore,  this  is  the  point  of  the  noble  Lord.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  assumption,  certainly  one  that  would  not  be  endorsed 
by  Members  of  the  party  with  which  I  am  associated,  nor,  I  think 
I  may  say,  by  a  large  number  of  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
that  we  are  under  any  obligation  to  send  an  Expeditionary  Force  to 
the  assistance  of  France  in  any  circumstances.  If  that  be  part  of  the 
understanding  -with  France,  I  think  the  conditions  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  will  need  to  be  revised.  Now  we  are  to  have  this  Imperial  Fleet, 
and  we  are  to  have  a  very  large  addition  to  the  Mediterranean  Fleet — 
an  addition,  mark  you,  the  end  of  which  no  man  can  see.  If  we  are 
to  put  all  these  vessels  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  how 
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will  Italy  and  Austria  regard  that  action?  We  know  that  the  result 
will  be  an  increase  in  their  shipbuilding,  and,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  made  by  the  First  Lord  yesterday,  a  further  increase  in 
our  strength  in  the  Mediterranean.  Where  is  the  process  going  to 
stop?  An  increase  in  our  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  an  Imperial  Fleet, 
a  Mediterranean  Fleet.  If  the  House  of  Commons  is  going  to  en¬ 
dorse  this  policy,  it  is  not  a  £51,000,000  Navy  Budget  that  they  will 
be  discussing  in  half  a  dozen  years,  but  a  £100,000,000  Budget. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  regard  to  naval 
matters,  that  we  do  not  vote  continuous  programmes:  we  vote  the 
money  only  for  the  yearly  programme.  But  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  his  speech  yesterday,  assumed  over  and  over  again  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  committed  to  a  policy  which  was  going 
to  run  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  We  protest  altogether 
against  that.  I  warn  Members  of  the  House  who  disapprove  of  this 
new  policy  that  in  supporting  this  Vote  they  are,  according  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  endorsing  the  extensive  departure  that  he 
foreshadowed  yesterday.  I  submit  that  it  is  folly  in  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  naval  architecture,  shall  I  say,  or  equipment,  to  build 
as  we  are  doing.  In  my  support  in  this  connection  I  may  quote  the 
First  Lord  himself.  Only  last  week,  in  answer  to  a  question,  he 
stated  that  in  the  last  few  years  ships  which  had  cost  £26,000,000  had 
been  scrapped.  The  authority  I  wish  to  quote  is  the  statement  of 
the  First  Lord  himself  two  years  ago: 

It  is  wrong  and  wasteful  to  build  a  single  ship  for  the  Navy  which  is  not  wanted. 
Nearly  three  years  of  her  brief  life  have  been  lived  before  she  is  bom.  Before 
she  is  even  launched  the  vessels  which  are  capable  of  destroying  her  have  been 
projected.  It  is  an  ill  service  to  the  Navy  to  build  a  single  ship  before  its  time. 

The  First  Lord  yesterday  appeared  to  give  some  support  to  an 
opinion  which,  I  believe,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  naval  circles, 
that  the  era  of  the  ‘‘Dreadnought”  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  development  of  submarines  is  likely  to  revolutionize  the  methods 
of  naval  warfare.  In  one  of  the  weekly  reviews  a  week  or  two  ago 
there  appeared  a  remarkable  article  upon  this  point,  from  which  I 
would  like  to  read  two  or  three  sentences.  The  apparently  very  well- 
informed  writer  said: 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  accepted  doctrine  in  the  best  informed  naval  circles  that 
as  things  are  at  present  no  battleship  dare  venture  into  waters  in  which  submarines 
are  known  to  be  lurking.  What  does  this  mean?  That  in  future  battleships  can 
only  come  into  action  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  center  of  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  South¬ 
ern  seas — that  in  the  next  naval  war  the  narrow  seas  around  the  British  Isles,  the 
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Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean  can  be  literally  closed  to  battleships.  Nor  will  the 
broad  oceans  be  exempted  from  the  closure  for  long.  The  new  British  submarines 
will  be  all  but  ocean-going  ships.  Their  radius  of  action  is  i,ooo  miles.  They  will 
have  a  surface  speed  of  nearly  twenty-two  knots,  and  about  sixteen  submerged. 
They  will  carry  a  large  armament  of  torpedoes  and  two  quick-firing  gvms.  Against 
these  craft  a  battleship  is  absolutely  defenseless  vmless  she  is  lying  at  anchor  with 
torpedo  nets  out.  And  at  the  present  moment  no  one  can  see  how  she  is  to  be  de¬ 
fended. 

I  submit  that,  in  view  of  the  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is,  to  use  the  words  of  the  First  Lord,  madness  and  folly  to 
go  on  incurring  this  expenditure  which  in  a  year  or  two  may  be  ab¬ 
solutely  useless.  I  now  turn  to  the  financial  side  of  the  question. 

In  speaking  upon  this  matter  I  shall  probably  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  considerable  amount  of  sympathy  from  Radicals  on  these 
benches,  because  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  on  which 
this  Government  was  returned  to  power  in  1906,  it  was  on  a  pledge 
of  peace  and  retrenchment.  When,  in  the  later  days  of  the  previous 
Parhament,  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  admirably 
combining  in  himself  the  two  roles  of  Tory  Member  for  Oldham  and 
Radical  candidate  for  Manchester,  his  speeches  were  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  attacks  on  the  Tory  Government  for  its  gross  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  on  every  election  platform  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
holding  aloft  the  grand  old  Liberal  flag  of  peace  and  retrenchment, 
especially  retrenchment.  He  is  now  a  Member  of  a  Government 
which  in  nine  years  has  increased  the  naval  expenditure  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  about  £20,000,000. 

The  first  year  for  which  the  present  Government  were  responsible 
for  the  Estimates — 1906-07 — the  naval  expenditure  stood  at, 
roughly,  £31,000,000.  The  House  is  now  asked  to  vote  £51,000,000. 
I  want  to  put  this  question  to  Radical  Members.  If  the  statement 
had  been  made  ten  years  ago  that  nine  years  of  Liberal  Government 
would  add  £20,000,000  to  naval  expenditure,  is  there  a  Radical  Mem¬ 
ber  or  a  Radical  in  the  country  who  would  not  have  said  that  the 
man  who  made  such  a  statement  was  mad?  I  can  well  remember 
the  time  when  a  Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  resigned  office 
rather  than  be  responsible  for  providing  £13,000,000  per  year  for 
naval  expenditure.  We  now  have  the  son  of  that  Tory  Minister, 
practically  without  apologizing  to  the  House — nay,  glorying  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  Estimates — ^proposing,  in  the  name  of  a  Liberal 
Government,  an  expenditure  of  more  than  £51,000,000.  During 
ten  years  of  office  Tory  recklessness  only  raised  the  naval  expenditure 
by  £14,000,000.  I  do  not  know  what  they  might  do  if  the  turn  of  the 
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tide  should  bring  them  to  power  once  more,  but  judging  from  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fareham  yesterday  and  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  and  gallant  Admiral  this  afternoon,  it  would  not 
be  a  Budget  of  £50,000,000  or  £70,000,000,  but  one  of  £100,000,000 
or  more.  I  wish  when  responsible  Members  opposite  speak  on  this 
question  they  would  be  a  little  more  definite.  For  instance,  I  wish 
they  would  tell  us  what  size  of  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  would  satisfy 
them.  I  wish  they  would  say  what  size  of  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
would  enable  them  to  sleep  comfortably  at  night.  I  wish  they  would 
tell  us  what  size  of  fleet  they  think  necessary  adequately  to  protect 
our  great  Imperial  obligations.  They  leave  us  in  the  dark  in  these 
matters,  and  we  can  only  conjecture.  My  conjecture  is  that  in  that 
day  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Fareham  combines  in  himself — as  he 
is  quite  capable  of  doing — the  joint  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admir¬ 
alty  and  Secretary  of  State  for  War  we  shall  see  a  Budget  for  naval 
and  military  expenditure  larger  than  the  smn  total  of  the  Budget 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  submitting  to  this 
House  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

I  remember  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  great  Budget  of  about  twenty 
years  ago.  We  looked  to  the  additional  revenue  that  was  to  accrue 
from  that  Budget  as  a  means  of  financing  long-delayed  schemes  of 
social  reform.  What  happened?  Not  a  penny  of  public  advantage 
has  come  from  the  new  taxes  that  were  then  levied.  Four  years  ago 
we  were  fighting  in  defense  of  the  Budget  proposed  by  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Why?  We  were  fighting  for  this  new 
taxation,  not  that  it  might  be  spent  upon  “Dreadnoughts”;  not 
that  it  might  go  as  increased  profit  into  the  pockets  of  armament 
firms.  We  supported  the  Budget  because  we  believed  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  was  going  to  be  devoted  to  deal  with  problems  of  old 
age,  poverty,  imemployment,  the  education  question,  better  housing, 
and  the  like.  To  sum  up  the  whole  question,  the  increase  in  naval 
expenditure  has  absorbed  practically  all  the  additional  revenue  which 
has  come  from  the  taxation  imposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  some  years  ago.  What  about  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admir¬ 
alty?  Two  years  ago  he  assumed  that  the  Budget  had  been  devised 
and  a  General  Election  had  been  fought  upon  it;  that  a  constitutional 
crisis  had  arisen,  solely  that  additional  money  might  be  provided  for 
him  to  spend  in  extending  the  Navy.  What  did  the  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  say? — 
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It  is  right  for  me  to  say  that  the  great  scale  which  our  naval  armaments  have 
been  forced  to  assume,  has  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  the  great  Budget  of  1909,  for  which  my  right  honorable  friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  be  long  and  variously  remembered. 

There  was  something  in  the  nature  of  prophecy  in  the  selection 
of  that  word  “variously.”  The  increase  in  the  sum  spent  upon  the 
Navy,  based  on  this  year’s  Estimates,  is  practically  equal  to  the  sum 
this  Government  has  spent  upon  social  reform.  The  attention  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  gave  to  me 
just  now  reminds  me  that  when  I  was  speaking  on  this  question 
two  years  ago  I  said  that  our  party  was  not  going  to  take  “Dread¬ 
noughts”  as  a  substitute  for  social  reform.  I  remember  how  heartily 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  applauded  that  statement.  But  that  is 
what  we  are  doing.  What  is  the  excuse  always  put  forward  when  we 
want  money  for  some  social  reform?  It  is  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
nation  is  so  high  that  more  money  cannot  be  provided.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this  £20,000,000  increase  of  naval  expenditure,  what  could 
we  not  have  done?  This  Government  during  its  ten  years  of  office 
has  spent  £360,000,000  upon  the  Navy.  With  half  of  that  sum  we 
could  have  established  a  Utopia  in  this  dear  land  of  ours.  With  that 
£20,000,000  alone  we  could  have  wiped  out  the  tea  tax,  the  sugar 
tax,  and  all  the  food  taxes,  and  still  have  had  a  sum  left  which  would 
have  enabled  you  to  attempt  something  in  the  way  of  better  housing, 
better  education,  and  so  on,  for  our  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  the  most  heavily  taxed  nation  for  war  purposes  in  Europe.  The 
only  comparative  figures  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  are  for  1912. 
In  that  year  the  expenditure  upon  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  United 
Kingdom  worked  out  at  just  under  3  25.  per  head.  The  next  highest 
country  is  France,  with  24s.  yd.;  then  comes  Germany,  with  lys.  Sd. 
But  even  the  £51,000,000  odd  which  we  are  asked  to  spend  upon  the 
Navy  during  the  coming  year  is  not  the  only  cost  of  the  Navy.  By 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  you  are  withdrawing  labor  from  re¬ 
munerative  and  far  more  productive  employment.  To  that  extent 
there  is  a  loss  in  the  real  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  talked  yesterday,  when  he  was  dealing  with  the  labor 
problem,  as  though  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  community  to  spend 
money  in  the  employment  of  labor  for  battleships.  From  the 
economic  point  of  view,  and  I  would  add,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social  economy,  it  would  be  just  as  wise,  well,  and  profitable  for  the 
community  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  money  to  employ  the  same 
labor  to  make  fireworks  and  let  them  off. 
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What  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  substantial  reduction  of 
this  expenditure?  Wliy  is  it  mounting  up?  The  Governments — 
not  only  our  own  Government,  but  the  Governments  of  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations — ^profess  to  deplore  it.  The  only  speech  I  have  heard 
upon  the  question  by  a  responsible  Minister  in  recent  years  who  did 
not  deplore  it  and  who  did  not  make  an  appeal  for  a  better  imder- 
standing  between  the  nations  of  Europe  was  that  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  yesterday.  The  only  thing  in  which  he  appeared  to 
glory  was  that  even  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  were  now  getting  a 
mania  for  a  fleet  and  were  trying  to  emulate  the  example  set  them  by 
the  great  nations  of  Europe.  What,  in  spite  of  these  conditions,  is  the 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  better  understanding?  Lord  Welby,  who  has 
held  the  highest  and  most  responsible  position  as  a  permanent  Civil 
Servant  in  this  country,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  a 
man  of  world- wide  reputation  in  matters  of  financial  knowledge  and  a 
man  of  sterling  probity,  was  speaking  on  this  question  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  he  said: 

We  are  in  the  hands  of  an  organization  of  crooks.  They  are  politicians,  gen¬ 
erals,  manufacturers  of  armaments  and  journalists.  All  of  them  are  anxious  for 
unlimited  expenditure,  and  go  on  inventing  scares  to  terrify  the  public  and  to  terrify 
Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

I  referred  to  the  slang  dictionary  to  see  what  was  the  meaning  of 
“crooks.”  I  was  familiar  with  it  only  as  the  name  of  a  very  popular 
and  very  peaceful  Member  of  this  House.  When  I  turned  up  the 
meaning  of  this  word  in  the  dictionary  I  found  that  the  same  word 
may  very  often  represent  very  different  things.  I  find  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “a  crook”  is — it  is  an  ugly  word — “a  thief,”  “a  swindler,” 
“a  man  who  gains  his  ends  by  crooked  ways.”  Let  us  translate  Lord 
Welby’s  words.  He  says: 

We  are  in  the  hands  of  an  organization  of  thieves!  swindlers!  They  are  poli¬ 
ticians,  generals,  manufacturers  of  armaments,  and  all  of  them  are  anxious  for 
unlimited  expenditure,  and  go  on  inventing  scares  to  terrify  the  public  and  to  terrify 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

That  is  an  extremely  serious  charge  to  be  made  by  a  responsible 
ex-public  servant  like  Lord  Welby.  Can  it  be  substantiated?  I  venture 
to  submit  to  this  House  that  it  can  be  substantiated  up  to  the  hilt.  We 
had  a  scare  in  1909.  That  was  not  the  first  scare  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter.  If  time  would  permit  I  could  go  through  half  a  dozen  previous 
scares  and  show  that  the  features  of  each  were  precisely  the  same. 
They  were  all  engineered  during  a  time  of  trade  depression — ^and 
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engineered  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Governments  to  spend  money 
in  the  provision  of  additional  armaments.  I  am  not  going  to  deal 
at  any  length  with  the  scare  of  1909.  It  is  so  recent  and  the  facts 
that  later  came  to  light  were  so  remarkable  that  possibly  the  incidents 
are  fairly  well  known.  What  was  the  state  of  trade  in  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  world,  and  in  many  of  the  armament  firms  at  the  time  when  the 
scare  was  introduced?  In  the  early  part  of  1909,  Earl  Cawdor,  who 
presided  at  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  said: 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  with  the  exception  of  the  “Vanguard”  building 
at  Barrow,  not  one  British  battleship  has  been  laid  down  in  a  private  shipbuilding 
yard  at  home. 

The  “Naval  Annual”  goes  on  to  make  a  somewhat  similar  state¬ 
ment.  I  come  to  a  statement  made  just  about  the  same  time  by  a 
gentleman  who  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  this  House,  but  who  has 
since  been  translated  to  other  regions.  He  was  then  known  as  Sir 
Charles  MacLaren.  He  was  the  chairman  and  director  of  more 
than  one  of  these  armament  firms.  Sir  Charles  MacLaren,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  John  Brown  and  Co.,  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
said: 

Things  were  bad  twelve  months  ago,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  they  were  bad 
still.  He  had  seen  no  evidence  of  improvement  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  really  there  was  very  little  evidence  of  distinct  improvement  in  the  immediate 
futiurc. 

What  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  this  exceptional  depression?  Why, 
all  these  firms  were  engaged  in  increasing  their  capital,  putting 
down  new  slipways,  preparing  for  the  time  which  they  knew  from 
past  experience,  and  their  knowledge  of  instruments  they  were  able 
to  work,  would  come  sooner  or  later.  Just  before  the  scare,  Arm¬ 
strong,  Whitworth  and  Co.  had  equipped  a  new  gun-mounting 
shop,  with  three  erecting  pits  and  ample  storage  room  for  ordnance; 
the  Coventry  Ordnance  Works,  Limited,  had  completed  in  1908 
their  great  gun-mounting  establishment  at  Scotstoun.  Messrs. 
Beardmore  and  Co.,  Limited,  with  the  aid  of  Vickers,  Limited, 
had  been  making  extensions  at  Parkhead  Works.  All  this  time 
these  men  and  their  representatives  were  working  behind  the  scene. 
The  House  will  remember  the  Mulliner  incident.  Mr.  Mulliner 
was  a  director  of  the  Coventry  Ordnance  Works.  What  is  the  Cov¬ 
entry  Ordnance  Works?  It  is  another  name  for  John  Brown  and  Co. 
The  Cammel,  Laird  Company  and  the  John  Brown  Company  own 
most  of  the  shares.  Now,  we  had  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mul- 
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liner  himself  that  for  three  years  before  1909  he  was  constantly  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Government  and  appealing  to  them  in  other  ways  to  spend 
more  money  upon  armaments,  and  giving  them  information,  which 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  totally  untrue,  in  relation  to  what  Ger¬ 
many  was  doing.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  a  very  usual  practice 
for  Cabinet  Ministers  to  interview  commercial  travelers  and  touts, 
but  they  made  a  departure  on  this  occasion,  and  after  three  years  of 
importunity,  they  enlisted  the  services  of  this  gentleman,  who  was 
received  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet; 
and  then  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
came  down  to  this  House  with  that  bogus  story  about  the  acceleration 
of  the  German  programme,  and  it  has  since  come  to  light  that  their 
only  authority  was  the  man  whose  works  were  standing  idle  at  that 
time,  and  who  was  so  anxious  to  get  Government  work.  The  state¬ 
ment  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Fareham  [Mr.  Arthur  Lee]  made 
himself  responsible  for  at  that  time  will  not  be  very  soon  forgotten. 
A  cry  went  up:  “We  want  eight,  and  won’t  wait”;  and  they  did 
not  wait,  and  then  the  contingent  ships  were  laid  down,  and  they 
got  the  work.  These  are  the  very  men  who  had  been  using  this  means 
to  induce  the  public  to  spend  money. 

I  find  from  the  “Navy  League  Annual,”  that  before  this  scare  the 
amount  of  private  contracts  for  new  construction  was  £7,000,000. 
The  year  1910-11  was  the  first  year  of  the  new  programme,  and  in 
that  year  private  contracts  went  up  by  £4,500,000,  but  there  was  no 
more  work  given  to  the  Government  dockyards;  it  all  went  to  private 
contractors  of  the  armament  ring,  who  forced  the  Government  into 
this  expenditure.  I  remember  my  hon.  friend  the  Member  for 
Woolwich  (Mr  Crooks)  pleading  with  the  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  for  some  work  for  Woolwich.  Hon.  Members  smile  at 
that,  but  there  you  have  the  painful  illustration  of  how  this  system 
incidentally  makes  a  man  do  a  thing  which  he  and  his  party  utterly 
abhorred.  But  the  First  Lord  would  give  no  part  of  the  additional 
work  to  Woolwich.  It  all  went  to  increase  the  profits  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  of  these  private  firms.  What  do  I  find  on  examination  of  the 
balance  sheets  of  the  firms  which  constitute  the  armament  ring? 
I  find  in  the  year  before  the  scare  Messrs.  Vickers’  profits  amounting 
to  £424,000.  Two  years  after  that  they  were  nearly  double  that 
amount.  Every  year  since  the  success  of  their  intrigue  their  profits 
have  gone  up — £474,000,  £544,000,  £745,000,  £872,000.  The 
precise  figures  of  their  profits  for  the  last  twelve  months  are  not  yet 
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obtainable,  but  they  show  another  addition,  so  that  their  profits  are 
increased  by  £500,000  a  year  as  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  scare 
they  engineered  four  years  ago.  Now,  what  are  the  other  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  this  ring?  Let  us  take  Armstrong’s.  That  is  the  other 
firm  in  this  ring  of  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  spoke  very 
affectionately  some  time  ago.  He  said  that  the  relations  of  the 
Admiralty  with  Vickers  and  another  large  firm  in  the  trade  are  far 
more  cordial  than  the  ordinary  relations  of  business.  That  might 
be  one  reason  why  the  representative  of  these  firms  was  received  in 
audience  at  a  Cabinet  Council.  In  the  year  of  the  scare  Armstrong’s 
profits  amounted  to  £429,000.  They  went  on  moimting  up  until 
last  year  (1912)  they  had  risen  to  £777,000  with  an  increase  in  divi¬ 
dend.  Another  firm,  Messrs.  Beardmore,  shows  on  examination  of 
their  profits  exactly  the  same  thing.  In  1909  their  profits  were 
£72,000;  in  1 91 1  they  were  three  times  that  sum — £201,000. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  armament  ring.  What  is  that  ring?  It 
is  a  combination  of  four,  or  five — strictly  speaking — of  the  principal 
firms  engaged  in  this  trade.  Patriotism  is  not  one  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  the  trade  methods  of  this  great  combine.  F or  instance, 
I  find  Messrs.  Vickers  have  works  at  Barrow,  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
but  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  this  country.  They  have  a 
yard  in  Placentia  de  las  Armas,  in  Spain;  they  have  another  place  in 
Spezzia,  in  Italy.  They  are  evidently  taking  time  by  the  forelock. 
They  anticipate  the  promise  of  a  Mediterranean  squadron.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  I  find  the  shares  of  Vickers,  Armstrong  and  Co., 
Cammell,  Laird,  and  Co.  went  up  on  the  Stock  Exchange  after  the 
report  of  the  First  Lord’s  speech.  The  ring  has  also  an  interest  in 
the  Whitehead  Torpedo  Factory  in  Fiume,  in  Austria-Hungary,  and 
it  is  against  Austria  we  are  asked  to  lay  down  this  Fleet  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean.  And,  again,  as  the  newspapers  have  reminded  us  so 
much  in  the  last  week  or  two,  they  have  a  place  on  the  Volga,  in 
Russia;  indeed,  they  have  two.  They  have  also  a  shipyard  in  South 
America,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
Navy,  they  have  laid  down  works  in  Montreal.  Another  component 
part  of  the  trust  was  there  before  them,  and  John  Brown  and  Co. 
have  what  is  going  to  be  the  largest  shipyard  in  the  world  in  New 
Brunswick. 

I  said  patriotism  is  not  a  distinguishmg  characteristic  of  the  methods 
of  these  firms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  firms  are  not  English. 
Their  management  is  international  and  their  shareholders  are  inter- 
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national.  For  instance,  I  find  on  examination  of  the  share  lists  of 
Messrs.  Vickers  that  they  have  shareholders  living  in  Italy,  Japan, 
Russia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Australia,  China,  Spain,  and  Chili;  and, 
after  all,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  these  men  are  true  inter¬ 
nationals.  Now  I  ask  again,  what  is  this  armament  ring?  It  com¬ 
prises  Vickers,  Armstrong,  John  Brown,  Cammell-Laird — the  Cov¬ 
entry  Ordnance  Works  is  a  subsidiary  firm.  Vickers,  for  instance, 
not  only  own  works  directly,  but  they  are  large  controllers  of  the 
Wolseley  Tool  and  Motor  Company  and  the  Electric  and  Ordnance 
Accessories  Company.  Messrs.  Vickers  not  only  own  the  business 
with  which  their  name  is  associated,  but  they  own  a  quarter  of  the 
shares  of  Whitehead  and  Co.’s  torpedo  manufacture;  and  Whitehead 
and  Co.,  torpedo  manufacturers,  also  have  a  large  factory  in  Austria, 
building  torpedoes  to  destroy  the  ships  that  Vickers  are  building  now. 
So  the  shareholders  of  the  armament  ring  can  look  forward  with 
eauanimity  to  whatever  happens.  It  is  no  matter  to  them  whether 
it  is  an  Austrian  ship  or  a  German  ship  or  a  British  ship  that  sinks, 
they  can  throw  up  their  hats  and  shout,  “More  ships,  more  profits, 
higher  dividends.”  John  Brown  and  Co.  have  a  great  works  at 
Shefl&eld  with  which  their  name  is  associated,  they  have  a  great  ship¬ 
ping  yard  on  the  Clyde  bank,  and  they  have  over  seven-eighths  of 
the  shares  of  Thomas  Firth  and  Sons,  Limited,  and  half  the  shares 
in  the  Coventry  Ordnance  Works.  But  I  may  add  that  after  the 
Mulliner  incident  this  company  changed  their  managing  director. 
After  the  exposure  of  the  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  engineering 
the  naval  scare  of  1909  the  Government  came  to  the  conclusion  he 
was  not  the  man  who  ought  to  be  retained  as  managing  director  of  the 
firm  with  which  the  Government  had  contracts;  therefore  Mr.  Mul¬ 
liner  was  discharged,  and  there  was  appointed  in  his  place  an  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Fleet,  with  a  salary  of  £7,000  a  year  and  seven  years’  en¬ 
gagement.  John  Brown  and  Co.  are  also  associated  with  Beardmore; 
they  interchanged  two  directors  with  Palmer’s  Shipbuilding  Company 
and  Projectile  Company,  and  they  have  one  director,  in  common  with 
Hadfield  Foundry,  Limited,  and  with  Cammell,  Laird  and  Co.,  so 
that  when  you  touch  one  of  the  firms  of  this  ring  you  touch  the  others. 
You  do  not  know,  to  use  the  words  of  the  coster  song,  “Which  is 
which,  and  which  is  the  other.”  I  come  now  to  the  shareholders. 
I  find  the  trustee  for  the  debenture  holders  in  Vickers  is  Lord  Sand¬ 
hurst,  who  at  the  present  time  occupies  the  position  of  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain.  I  find  that  the  Member  for  the  Hallam  Division  of  Sheffield 
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[the  Right  Hon.  Stuart-Wortley],  who  rose  so  promptly  in  the  debate 
the  other  day — when  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  suggested 
the  possibihty  of  getting  armor  plate  from  abroad — in  order  to 
point  out  that  there  were  great  firms  in  this  country  who  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  expectation  of  Government  work  to  lay  down 
expensive  plant.  He  practically  said  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  take  away  from  these  people  the  ex¬ 
pectations  they  had  been  given.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  a 
debenture  trustee  for  Vickers,  and  he  is  also  debenture  trustee  for 
Cammell,  Laird  and  Co. 

Now  who  are  the  shareholders?  It  would  be  too  long  for  me  to 
give  more  than  a  very  short  selection  from  the  list,  but  I  find  that 
hon.  Members  in  this  House  are  very  largely  concerned:  indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  throw  a  stone  on  the  Benches  opposite  with¬ 
out  hitting  a  Member  who  is  a  shareholder  in  one  or  other  of  these 
firms.  I  am  sorry  for  the  sudden  hilarity  of  my  hon.  friends,  for  the 
shareholders  in  these  armament  firms  are  not  confined  to  Unionist 
Members.  I  find  that  the  bishops  are  very  well  represented. 
Among  the  shareholders  in  Armstrong  I  find  the  name  of  an  hon. 
Member  opposite  as  the  holder  of  5,000  shares — the  Member  for 
Armagh  [Sir  J.  Lonsdale],  who  asked  seven  questions  in  five  weeks 
in  1909 — the  scare  year — as  to  when  orders  for  gun-moimtings  would 
be  placed.  The  hon.  Member  for  Osgoldcross  Division  of  Yorkshire 
[Sir  J.  C.  Rickett] — I  congratulate  him  on  his  election  last  week  as 
hon.  President  of  the  Free  Church  Council — is  the  great  Imperialist. 
I  have  often  seen  his  portrait  in  the  Jingo  Press  as  that  of  a  man  who 
placed  patriotism  and  Empire  before  all  considerations  of  sordid 
selfishness.  I  find  that  he  is  the  holder  of  3,200  shares  in  John 
Brown,  and  2,100  shares  in  Cammell-Laird.  Another  of  the 
Members  for  Sheffield  figures  in  practically  every  list,  as  he  figures  in 
every  debate  of  this  House  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  more  money 
being  spent  on  arms  and  ships.  I  refer  to  the  Member  for  the  Eccle- 
shall  Division  [Mr.  S.  Roberts].  He  is  a  shareholder  in  John 
Brown,  a  director  of  Cammell-Laird,  also  debenture  trustee  of 
the  Fairfield  Company,  and  a  shareholder  in  the  Coventry  Ordnance 
Works. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  ignore  the  Liberals  altogether.  I  find 
that  a  director  of  Palmer  is  Lord  Aberconway,  and  that  a  Liberal 
Member  of  this  House  is  one  of  his  codirectors,  the  Member  for  the 
Bosworth  Division  of  Leicester  [Mr.  H.  D.  McLaren].  I  spoke  of 
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the  “internationalism of  this,  and  I  find  the  shareholders  in  Cammell- 
Laird  include  a  considerable  number  of  names  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar.  Another  shareholder  in  Cammell-Laird  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Northern  Division  of  Manchester  [Sir  C.  E.  Schwann]. 
I  want  to  say  one  or  two  words  about  the  Harvey  Trust,  which  was 
formed  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  represented,  I  think,  the  most  up- 
to-date  and  complete  form  of  capitalist  organization  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Its  internationalism  was  complete.  It  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  working  certain  rights  in  the  manufacture  of  armor 
plate,  and  it  combined  together  the  interests  in  Britain  of  Vickers, 
Armstrong,  Beardmore,  John  Brown,  Fairfield,  Cammell-Laird, 
the  Projectile  Company,  Palmer,  and  Hadfields-Coventry;  of  half 
a  dozen  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  United  States;  of  firms  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  (Krupps).  The  directors  were  representatives 
of  Beardmore,  John  Brown,  Armstrong,  Vickers,  Cammell-Laird, 
the  French  Steel  Company,  Schneider,  and  others. 

I  find  in  the  list  of  shareholders  here  the  name  of  the  present 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  name  of  the  present  Postmaster-General 
also  figures  as  a  shareholder  in  Armstrong.  I  said  something 
about  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  shareholders’  list.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  combination  as  the  Harvey  Steel  Trust,  it  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  a  large  number  of  foreign  names  would  appear.  I 
referred  a  moment  or  two  back  to  the  case  of  the  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  who  had  been  appointed  managing  director  of  one  of  these 
undertakings.  That  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  men  have  been 
taken  from  the  service  of  the  Crown  and  placed  directly  in  influen¬ 
tial  positions  under  this  armament  ring.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
reason  for  it.  I  will  not  give  it  in  my  own  words,  but  in  those  of 
a  representative  trade  organ.  There  is  a  paper  called  Arms  and 
Explosives,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  armament  trade,  and  in 
September  last  this  paper  wrote- — and  I  ask  the  special  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  quotation,  because  it  puts  the  matter  far  more 
clearly  than  I  could  do: 

Contractors  naturally  are  very  keen  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  prom¬ 
inent  officers  who  have  been  associated  with  the  work  in  which  the  contractors  are 
interested.  The  chief  thing  is  that  they  know  the  ropes,  since  the  retired  officer, 
who  keeps  in  touch  with  his  old  comrades,  is  able  to  lessen  some  of  these  incon¬ 
veniences,  either  by  gaining  early  information  of  coming  events,  or  by  securing 
the  ear  of  one  who  would  not  afford  like  favors  to  a  civilian. . . .  Kissing  imdoubtedly 
goes  by  favor,  and  some  of  the  things  that  happen  might  be  characterized  as  cor¬ 
ruption.  Still,  judged  by  all  fair  tests  the  result  is  good.  The  organization  of 
facilities  for  supply  is  maintained  through  times  of  peace  on  an  efficient  and  eco- 
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nomical  basis.  Manufactiirers  do  not  make  huge  profits,  and  they  are  enabled 
to  survive  from  year  to  year,  and  to  be  on  hand  in  the  case  of  national  emergency. 

The  thought  of  Armstrong  subsisting  on  a  dividend  of  123^ 
per  cent.,  and  Vickers  on  10  per  cent.,  putting  an  equal  amount  to 
the  reserve  fxmd,  is  most  affecting.  Sir  Andrew  Noble,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  joined  Armstrong  in  its  early  days.  He  is  now  chairman. 
There  are  other  cases.  I  come  to  what  I  think  will  be  admitted 
as  the  most  serious  of  these  transfers,  the  case  of  Sir  George  Murray, 
who  succeeded  Lord  Welby  as  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  a  position  of  great  responsibility.  Nothing  can  be  more  disas¬ 
trous  for  the  financial  reputation  of  this  country  than  that  there 
should  be  a  suspicion — I  do  not  put  it  any  higher — of  the  strict 
probity  of  men  who  are  in  the  position  of  permanent  head  of  this 
great  Department.  One  cannot  avoid  suspicion  being  expressed 
in  some  quarters  when  a  highly  placed  public  servant  takes  his  pen¬ 
sion  and  immediately  after  takes  his  seat  upon  a  board  having  the 
closest  business  relations  with  the  Government.  Why  did  he  go 
to  the  board  of  Armstrong?  He  is  not  an  engineering  expert; 
he  is  not  a  naval  expert.  I  add,  in  the  words  of  Arms  and  Ex¬ 
plosives,  “He  knows  the  ropes.  He  keeps  in  touch  with  his  old 
comrades.  He  can  smooth  away  any  inconveniences.’’  I  will  not, 
as  this  paper  does,  characterize  it  as  corruption. 

Then  we  have  the  case  of  Rear-Admiral  Ottley,  Naval  Attache 
to  Russia,  Japan,  France,  United  States,  and  Italy — so  that  he  will 
“know  the  ropes”  on  both  sides.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defense,  and  he  went  from  a  position  like  this, 
a  responsible  adviser  of  the  Government  on  these  important  matters, 
to  be  the  director  of  a  firm  which  is  making  huge  profits  out  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts.  This  was  the  man  of  whom  “Excubitor”  said, 
when  he  was  writing  his  articles  on  the  Navy,  that  he  “acquired, 
as  Attache,  an  intimate  insight  into  the  naval  methods  of  foreign 
Powers.  From  all  sources,  home  and  foreign,  facts,  figures,  deduc¬ 
tions,  and  suggestions  are  continually  passing  into  the  Naval  Intel¬ 
ligence  Department  at  Whitehall.”  Now  we  are  arming  against 
Italy,  and  this  man,  ex-secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defense,  director  of  Armstrong,  Whitworth  and  Co.,  is  also  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Armstrong’s  Italian  firm,  Armstrong-Pozzuoli,  on  the  Italian 
coast.  How  can  it  be  possible  that  naval  secrets  can  be  retained? 
Armstrong,  Whitworth  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle  and  of  Italy,  are  in 
possession  of  the  most  confidential  facts  in  relation  to  the  doings 
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of  both  the  Italian  Government  and  the  British  Government,  and 
it  would  require  a  great  amount  of  business  probity  to  prevent 
them  disclosing  the  facts  from  the  one  branch  of  the  firm  to  the 
other. 

Now  turn  to  Vickers.  Lord  Sandhurst,  who  is  the  debenture  trus¬ 
tee,  was  Under-Secretary  for  War  in  1886  and  from  1892  to  1895  hi  a 
Liberal  Government.  Then  we  come  to  a  very  interesting  personality. 
Sir  Lieut.  Trevor  Dawson.  He  is  managing  director  of  Vickers, 
lately  acting  as  their  superintendent  of  ordnance,  and  he  is,  of 
course,  specially  connected  with  their  works  at  Spezzia,  Italy.  These 
men  must  have  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  foresight.  They  must 
have  known  years  ago  that  statements  such  as  the  one  made  by  the 
First  Lord  would  be  made  in  this  House.  Sir  Trevor  Dawson  is  a 
director  also  of  a  steel  foundry  in  Japan,  so  that,  whether  Japan  be  an 
ally  of  this  country  or  not,  they  are  going  to  be  all  right.  He  is  also 
on  the  board  of  William  Beardmore  and  Co.  Yet  the  Navy  talk  about 
tendering  for  contracts!  How  can  you  get  a  tender  from  Vickers? 
You  are  getting  it  from  Armstrong,  Whitworth  and  Co.,  and  from 
William  Beardmore  and  Co.  The  whole  thing  is  a  farce.  I  need  not 
go  through  the  list.  There  are  dozens  of  them.  There  is  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  single  large  firm  doing  contract  work  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  not  either  upon  its  board  or  in  its  service  a  man  who 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Government  and  who  knows  the 
ropes,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  that  extract  from  Arms  and  Explo¬ 
sives,  is  likely  to  be  able  to  gain  that  various  information  which  will 
be  useful.  I  may  just  say  a  word  about  Hadfields’  Steel  Foundry. 
They  have  a  very  distinguished  major-general  upon  their  staff,  Major- 
General  Brackenbury.  He  was  Director  of  Military  Intelligence 
1886-91,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
He  was  President  of  the  Ordnance  Committee,  1896-99,  at  the  War 
Office;  Director  of  Ordnance,  1899-1904;  and  is  a  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Service  League. 

Yesterday  the  Nobel  Trust  decided  to  call  in  some  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  worth  of  unsubscribed  capital.  Vickers,  too,  have  announced 
that  they  are  going  to  increase  their  share  capital  by  £1,000,000. 
Why?  The  First  Lord  told  us  yesterday  that  their  general  trade 
had  declined,  and  that  they  expected  to  be  able  to  accelerate  Govern¬ 
ment  work  on  account  of  the  greater  scarcity  of  other  kinds  of  work. 
Why,  at  a  time  like  this,  when,  judging  by  the  evidence,  one 
would  think  that  we  were  near  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  trade  de- 
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pression,  should  these  companies  increase  their  capital  by  millions? 
They  are  just  beginning  now  preparations  for  another  scare,  which 
will  matme  in  two  or  three  years’  time,  and  if  I  have  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  in  this  place  two  or  three  years  hence,  I  shall  be  able  to  re¬ 
peat  the  facts  and  the  instances  associated  with  the  previous  scare 
down  to  the  minutest  detail.  I  said  that  the  late  First  Lord  stated 
that  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  this  armament  ring 
were  more  cordial  than  the  ordinary  relations  of  business.  They 
are,  indeed;  and  the  Government  have,  during  the  last  few  years, 
brought  forward  evidence  that  they  do  appreciate  the  patriotic  ser¬ 
vices  these  firms  render  to  the  Departments.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
this  Liberal  Government  was  to  ennoble  Mr.  Pirrie,  of  Harland  and 
Wolff,  and  he  is  a  debenture  trustee  of  the  Coventry  Ordnance  and 
John  Brown  and  Company.  You  cannot  touch  one  without  touching 
the  other.  The  ordinary  man  would  never  suspect  that  the  great 
shipbuilding  firm  of  Harland  and  Wolff  had  very  much  interest  in 
armaments.  All  the  ordinary  man  knows  about  Harland  and  Wolff 
is  that  it  has  built  some  of  the  great  Atlantic  liners.  Mr.  Hadfield, 
the  chairman  of  a  very  successful  company  which  for  a  great  many 
years  has  never  paid  less  than  20  per  cent.,  was  knighted  in  1908. 
Lieut.  Trevor  Dawson,  of  Vickers,  and  of  other  firms  in  the  ring, 
was  made  a  knight  in  1909.  I  may  pass  over  the  baronetcy  which 
was  given  to  the  late  Lord  Furness,  afterwards  followed  by  a  peerage. 
Sir  Charles  MacLaren,  chairman  of  one  of  the  rings,  was,  as  we 
know,  ennobled.  There  are  others.  There  is  the  case  of  Lord  Glen- 
conner,  who  combines  the  positions  of  chairman  of  the  Tharsis  Sul¬ 
phur  and  Copper  Company  and  of  an  influential  shareholder  in  Nobels, 
with  that  of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Kirk  in  Scotland.  I  want 
to  speak  now  with  particular  reference  to  Italy  and  Austria,  because 
it  is  against  Italy  and  Austria  that  we  are  asked  to  equip  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Fleet.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  Vickers 
have  works  in  association  with  the  Vickers-Temi  Company  in  Italy. 
They  are  also  interested  in  Whitehead’s  Torpedo  Works  at  Fiume, 
in  Hungary.  The  Vickers-Terni  seem  to  be  to  Italy  what  Vickers 
is  to  Great  Britain.  The  Engineer  newspaper  says  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  private  company,  but  as  a  national  institution 
working  for  national  aims.  The  ‘‘Navy  League  Annual”  for  1911 
had  this  very  illuminating  paragraph: 

The  modem  naval  resources  of  Italy  for  the  building  of  warships  owe  their  own 
origin  in  no  small  measure  to  the  cooperation  of  British  capital  and  resources. 
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In  diplomacy  we  are  supposed  to  be  not  on  very  good  terms  with 
Italy.  It  is  necessary  to  spend  millions  in  building  ^‘Dreadnoughts^’ 
to  protect  our  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  possible 
aggression  of  Italy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  Italian  warship  building 
is  indebted  to  the  cooperation  of  British  capital  and  resources.  It 
is  no  use  going  through  the  list.  I  could  give  a  great  many  others. 
Therefore,  if  ever  these  Italian  ships — let  Heaven  long  delay  the  time ! 
— do  come  in  conflict  with  our  own  ships,  it  will  be  British  capital 
that  will  be  booming  on  both  sides.  Just  a  word  or  two  about  Austria, 
as  the  position  of  Austria  has  assumed  great  importance  from  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  First  Lord  yesterday.  Submarines  and  all  the  tor¬ 
pedoes  used  in  the  Austrian  Navy,  besides  several  of  the  new  sea¬ 
planes,  are  made  by  the  Whitehead  Torpedo  Works  in  Hungary. 
This  firm  has  also  a  place  at  Weymouth.  They  are  making  torpe¬ 
does  for  the  British  Navy  at  Weymouth,  and  torpedoes  with  British 
capital  in  Hungary  in  order  to  destroy  British  ships.  This  reference 
appeared  in  Armstrong,  Whitworth  and  Co.’s  annual  report  in  regard 
to  their  interests  in  Austrian  torpedo  works: 

The  directors  in  view  of  the  important  part  played  by  torpedoes  in  naval  warfare 
have  acquired  an  interest  in  Whitehead  and  Company. 

I  want  to  refer  very  briefly  to  one  other  point.  Members  of 
Parliament  who  are  not  directors  of  armament  firms  and  not  share¬ 
holders  cannot  always  avoid  being  influenced  in  their  actions  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  in  their  constituency  those  who  are  interested. 
I  make  no  personal  imputation  whatever  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
hon.  Member  whose  words  I  am  going  to  quote.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  regrets  the  action  I  am  now  going  to  describe  as  much  as  any 
man  possibly  could.  We  have  in  this  House  some  half-dozen  Mem¬ 
bers  who  represent  dockyard  constituencies,  or  in  whose  constituencies 
are  fimis  who  employ  a  large  number  of  men  who,  under  existing 
conditions,  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  naval  expenditure. 
The  hon.  Member  who  represents  the  Brightside  Division  of  Sheffield 
[Sir  J.  Tudor  Walters]  is  in  such  an  unfortunate  position.  He  was 
addressing  his  constituents  on  July  31,  1907,  audit  appears  that  there 
had  been  complaints  that  he  had  not  been  getting  sufficient  orders 
from  the  Admiralty  and  from  the  War  Office  for  Sheffield,  and  he  was 
being  compared  with  his  predecessor  to  his  own  disadvantage  in  this 
respect.  This  is  what  he  said  in  a  public  speech  in  his  constituency : 

When  he  secured  from  the  Government  a  large  order  for  Sheffield,  he  was  not  so 
simple  as  to  go  shouting  about  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  you  shout  you  can- 
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not  do  much.  If  you  want  to  accomplish  things,  you  have  to  go  to  work  quietly  and 
carefully.  It  is  not  for  me  to  shout  about  orders.  It  is  for  me  to  go  to  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty  and  get  them. 

Nobody,  I  think,  can  help  feeling  sympathy  with  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  is  compelled,  like  a  commercial  bagman,  to  go  to  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty  begging  for  orders  because  the  maintenance 
of  his  seat  depends  on  his  success  in  that  direction.  What  can  I  sug¬ 
gest  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty?  The  first  suggestion  I  make  is 
that  something  must  be  done  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  these  crooks, 
swindlers,  and  thieves,  politicians  and  generals,  makers  of  armaments. 
It  is  also  important  we  should  give  some  practical  proof  of  our  desire 
that  this  naval  expenditure  should  end.  In  spite  of  the  high-sound¬ 
ing  words  uttered  by  successive  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  favor 
of  a  reduction  of  naval  armaments,  nothing  practical  has  been  done. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  spoke  some  time  ago  about  a  naval  holiday, 
but  it  was  stated  in  the  last  naval  debate  in  the  Reichstag  that  there 
never  had  been  any  proposal  made  by  this  Government  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  international  armaments.  If  this  profession  means  anything  at 
all,  let  the  Government  give  it  practical  shape.  Year  after  year  w^e 
hear  statements  in  Germany  and  France,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
about  the  wasteful  expenditure  on  armaments.  Not  long  since  our 
present  Foreign  Secretary  said  that  if  this  thing  went  on  there  could 
be  only  one  of  two  possible  results:  either  a  Europe  knee-deep  in 
blood  or  bankrupt  European  nations.  Wfiiat  is  the  use  of  such  talk? 

1  Is  European  statesmanship  so  bankrupt  that  it  cannot  find  any 
means  of  giving  practical  expression  to  wffiat  everybody  professes  to  be 
their  desires? 

We  have  been  told  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  this  is 
the  most  favorable  moment  in  the  last  twenty  years  for  doing  this. 
When  we  opened  our  newspapers  last  New  Year’s  morning  and  read 
:  his  New  Year’s  message  to  the  nation,  some  of  us  hoped,  and  were  for 
a  moment  inclmed  to  befieve,  that  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  was  at  last  going  to  have  the  courage  of  the  late  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill.  But  we  have  been  disappointed.  What  did  he  say? 

The  most  favorable  moment  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

And  he  went  on  to  say: 

Unless  Liberalism  seizes  this  favorable  opportimity  it  wnll  be  false  to  its  noblest 
traditions,  and  those  who  have  the  consciences  of  Liberalism  in  their  charge  will  be 
\\Titten  down  for  all  time  as  having  betrayed  their  trust. 

Are  Ministers  to  be  written  dowm  for  all  time  as  having  betrayed 
their  trust?  I  have  noticed  what  has  been  to  me  a  very  painful 
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change  during  the  last  week  or  two  in  the  attitude  of  two  or  three 
Liberal  journals  upon  this  question.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  mention 
names — the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  Nation,  and  the  Daily  News  and 
Leader.  Three  months  ago  they  were  speaking  on  this  question  in 
a  way  which  gave  satisfaction  to  all  of  us.  But  they  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  silent  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  last  week  the  Nation 
dismissed  the  whole  question  in  one  short  paragraph  in  the  news 
topics.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  I  think  the  explanation  is  that 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  these  people  to  remain  silent. 
Appeals  may  have  been  made  to  them,  pointing  out  the  present  pre¬ 
carious  position  of  certain  other  questions.  I  am  as  ardently  anxious 
to  see  Home  Rule  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  as  any  Member  of  this 
House,  but  you  can  pay  too  high  a  price  even  for  that.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Government,  I,  for  one,  and  I  speak  practically 
for  all  my  colleagues,  wall  not  give  one  vote  in  this  House  during  the 
present  session,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  which  can  be 
construed  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  as  being  in  support  either 
of  the  amount  of  these  Estimates  or  of  the  policy  foreshadowed  by 
the  First  Lord  yesterday.  Really  it  is  time  that  we  changed  all  this 
wasteful  expenditure.  It  is  time  we  began  to  realize  that  a  beautiful 
school  is  a  grander  sight  than  a  battleship — a  contented  and  prosperous 
peasantry  than  great  battalions.  It  is  time  we  began  to  realize  that 

Peace  hath  her  victories 

No  less  renowned  than  war. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  some  weeks  ago  that  the  solution  of  this 
question  was  in  the  hands  of  international  democracy.  It  is  so. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  have  in  the  past  trusted  to  kings,  nobles, 
and  plutocrats,  and  each  of  them  has  failed.  It  is  now  for  the  people 
to  trust  themselves.  The  workers  of  the  world  have  no  animosities; 
they  have  no  jealousies;  they  have  no  diverse  interests.  All  they 
w^ant  is  freedom  to  work  and  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  I  say  again  we  echo,  in  the  same  sentiments  as  our  comrades 
in  the  French  Parliament  and  the  German  Reichstag,  our  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  what  we  can  to  change  national  opinion  and  national  ideas 
upon  this  question,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  our  doing  so.  The  dawn 
comes  slow — how  slowd — but  it  does  come,  and  I  believe  that  out  of 
the  chaos  and  strife  that  now  prevail  there  are  rising  brighter  and 
better  times,  when  nation  will  no  more  lift  up  its  hand  against  nation, 
and  when  all  the  people  of  the  earth  will  realize  that  of  all  the  great 
and  priceless  blessings  of  humanity,  the  greatest  of  all  is  peace. 
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